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Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria 


Although differing in landscape, language, and 
historic and cultural tradition, Hungary, Romania, 
and Bulgaria now find themselves sharing a com- 
mon fate within the Soviet orbit, a fate which is 
altering their economic and social character in a 
political climate that permits little if any choice. 

Until recently, information about this 170,000 
square mile area, often called Danubia, was scarce, 
but official data have now been released and provide 
some basis for an appraisal of events. 


SOVIET MODEL WITHOUT A SOVIET BASE. 
Long ago these countries began to industrialize— 
but on a modest scale. With the establishment of 
communist regimes after World War II, they com- 
mitted themselves to the so-called Soviet model, 
meaning collectivization of agriculture, and indus- 
trialization with emphasis on heavy industry. In the 
industrial field, they claim some remarkable results. 
It is reported that during the last fifteen years na- 
tional production has doubled or tripled, and two- 
thirds of it is industrial. The value of industrial 
production almost quadrupled in Hungary and 
Romania, and sixtupled in Bulgaria. 

This has been achieved regardless of the fact that 
their potential for industrialization is none too im- 
pressive. Romania, which is the richest and best 


balanced, has petroleum; Hungary has bauxite; and 
Bulgaria has non-ferrous metals, primarily lead and 
zinc. But some of the basic materials needed for 
heavy industry are lacking, notably coking coal and 
iron ore. 


RESOURCES FOR INDUSTRY. At present. 
Romania is in a relatively comfortable position with 
respect to fuel. It is the tenth largest crude oil pro- 
ducer in the world, and ranks first in Europe (out- 
side of the Soviet Union) in oil reserves and in out- 
put, estimated, respectively, at 45 million tons and 
11.3 million tons in 1958. However, at the present 
stepped-up rate of production, it seems likely that 
the reserves, located mainly in the Carpathian foot- 
hills, around Ploesti, and in Moldavia, will soon be 
exhausted. 

More promising are Romania's natural gas re- 
serves, which are estimated to be among the largest 
and purest in the world. Three-fourths of them are 
located in the Transylvanian depression. Output 
increased rapidly to 5.1 billion cubic meters in 1958, 
and targets set for the coming years are even higher. 

Hungary and Bulgaria’s largest source of fuel is 
coal. Their postwar output has trebled and quin- 
tupled, Hungary being the biggest producer with 
some 24 million tons in 1959. The area’s coal re- 
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serves are not negligible—about 5 billion tons in 
Bulgaria, and 4 billion each in Romania and 
Hungary—but they consist overwhelmingly of non- 
coking brown coal and lignite, useful mainly for 
thermoelectricity. 

In Hungary and Romania production of electric 
power has increased about five times since prewar 
days. In Bulgaria it has increased ten times, without, 
however, reaching the level of the other two. Most 
of this power is derived from thermal stations. Both 
Romania and Bulgaria have considerable water 
power potential, but the costs of development are 
almost prohibitive because of the torrential nature 
of the rivers, the irregularity of flow, and the con- 
sequent need for large construction investments in 
the form of reservoirs. As for atomic energy, the 
chief uranium reserves appear to be in Bulgaria 
and Hungary. They are exploited secretly and ex- 
clusively by the Soviet Union. 

The known iron ore deposits, fairly equally dis- 
tributed among the three countries, are small and 
mostly of poor quality, and they in no way meet 
current requirements. On the other hand, it is re- 
ported that new deposits, surpassing 200 million 
tons, have been discovered in Bulgaria, northwest 
of Sofia. If they live up to expectations, they would 
more than relieve the country’s shortage. 

The deficiencies in coking coal and iron ore have 
made the growing iron and steel industries increas- 
ingly dependent on outside sources. Hungary, for 
instance, imports four-fifths of the iron ore and 
nearly all of the metallurgical coke used. Importa- 
tion on such a large scale obviously has made pro- 
duction costs high, and yet the building of new 
plants continues, including some costly ones for 
ore-enrichment and coking. 


Hungary's reserves of bauxite, the principal raw 
material for aluminum, are estimated at some 250 
million tons, or roughly one-eighth of the world’s 
known total, which places the country in third 
rank. The largest deposits, containing 50 to 63 
per cent aluminum oxide, are near Balaton Lake, 
and the thick surface ore permits low-cost strip 
mining. Hungary’s annual extraction of more than 
1 million tons of bauxite makes the country com- 
petitive with France for European leadership and 
for fourth place in world output. It could compete 
with Canada for second place in world production 
of aluminum were it not for the extreme paucity 
of cheap water power. As of now, only about 10 
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per cent of the bauxite is processed domestic” 
Romania also has respectable bauxite reserves, esti- 


mated at 30 million tons, but has abandoned plans 
for a domestic aluminum industry because of the 
cost of developing water power. 

Bulgaria’s lead and zinc deposits, accessible and 
of good quality, are mostly in the central and east- 
ern Rhodope Mountains. The country recently in- 
stalled its first lead-zinc and copper smelters, as 
well as several ore-concentrating factories, and all- 
round expansion is under way. Romania, too, has 
some lead, zinc, and pyrite ores, and relatively rich 
gold and silver deposits. 

Among the industries that have been on the 
priority list, besides iron and steel, are engineering 
and chemicals. Engineering is said to account now 
for 30 per cent of the total value of industrial pro- 
duction. Hungary, with the longest tradition and 
largest capacity, is way ahead of the other two. ‘The 
chemical industry is in its teens, but promises 
well for the future. 

As elsewhere in the Soviet bloc, the consumer 
goods industries received little attention and they 
declined considerably in relative importance. Nev- 
ertheless, they still account for most of the value 
of industrial output and employment in Bulgaria 
and for much of it in the other two. The food indus- 
try, in particular, still leads in industrial employ- 
ment in Bulgaria and Romania. 

Since Stalin’s death and the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion, more recognition has been given to rising 
consumer needs and to intra-block specialization, 
but the basic drive toward an autarchy-like capital 
goods development has been reiterated. In fact, 
Bulgaria announced recently a “big leap forward” 
with the aim of doubling 1957 industrial produc- 
tion in 1962 and trebling or quadrupling it by 1965. 
Romania and Hungary are also stepping up indus- 
trial growth. 

Relatively littlhe investment has gone into rail- 
roads, by far the most important means of transpor- 
tation in Danubia. In view of the huge increase 
in the freight volume, this is creating an admittedly 
serious bottleneck. 


AGRICULTURE: A SICK INDUSTRY. In prewar 
days, tradition and nature—a high proportion of 
arable land and a humid continental, warm sum- 
mer, climate—had made agriculture the main live- 
lihood of Danubia. Hungary has almost as high 
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Textiles are not shown in Romania; leather and 
footwear are not shown in Romania and Hungary. 


a percentage of arable land as Denmark, and all 
three countries, in spite of population pressure 
in places and frequent droughts, not only fully 
met local demands but produced enough surpluses 
to make farm products the largest earners of export 
revenues. 

Regardless of the current shift toward industrial- 
ization. Danubia is still basically rural—60 per cent 
of the 35 million people live in villages. The 
changes that have taken place have affected mainly 
land tenure. At present almost all of Bulgaria’s 
farmland is socialized, and so is about 70 per cent of 
Romania’s and Hungary’s. Recent reports from 
Bulgaria have it also that the 3,500-odd collective 


farms, occupying 97 per cent of the arable land, 
have been amalgamated into 625 huge units sim- 
ilar to China’s communes, and that the farmers 
will be paid daily wages like any other hired work- 
ers. Romania plans to complete collectivization by 
1965. Hungary’s authorities, more cautious since 
the spontaneous dissolution of most collectives in 
1956, do not commit themselves to any deadline. 

In spite of the advantages of large-scale farming, 
such as greater mechanization, application of fer- 
tilizer, and irrigation, the smallness of the invest- 
ment made and perhaps mainly the lack of incen- 
tive on the part of expropriated peasants, have 
resulted in stagnation throughout the area. The 
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best evidence thereof is that total yields are only 
just barely above prewar ones, and average _per- 
acre yields are in most cases even below them. 

No major changes have occurred in the land-use 
pattern, although there has been more emphasis 
on industrial and feed crops and, more recently, 
on horticulture and viticulture with a view to fos- 
tering exports. Wheat, almost exclusively of the 
winter variety, occupies first place in Bulgaria. 
Corn occupies first place in Hungary and Romania, 
and the latter is a leading European producer. 
Great stress has been laid on corn in all three 
countries, both for feed and for industrial pur- 
poses, but in much of Romania it remains a staple 
food crop and in the other two countries an emer- 
gency food. 

Between 10 and 15 per cent of the planted area 
is now devoted to industrial crops, such as sun- 
flower and tobacco. Sunflower, used chiefly for oil, 
but also for feed, fuel, and even wind-breaking, 
occupies most of it. Bulgaria is the world’s third 
largest producer of Oriental tobacco, after Turkey 
and Greece. 

Horticulture and viticulture have a long tradi- 
tion here and some of their products have made 
Danubia famous. In the old days, Bulgaria was 
especially known for its quality fruits and early 
vegetables, such as table grapes, strawberries, and 
tomatoes, and exported seed as well as produce. 
Recent plans call for remaking it into a fruit and 
vegetable garden—this time for the benefit of the 
Soviet bloc. Romania and Hungary are promoting 
wine production, planning to regain and surpass 
their prewar importance. About two-thirds of Hun- 
gary’s farm population is connected with the grow- 
ing of grapes and the making of wine. 

Bulgaria, famed for its aromatic roses, still leads 
the world in the output of rose petals and the mak- 
ing and export of attar of roses, although the area 
devoted to roses has been more than halved and 
production has decreased very considerably. 

As for the livestock industry, it too has stagnated 
or declined. Much of the grazing land was plowed 
up in the early days of the communist regimes, and 
fodder shortages have been acute. Romania has 
the largest number of cattle, over 4.5 million, which 
is slightly more than in prewar days; and 10 mil- 
lion sheep, which is about the same number as in 
1938. Hungary’s cattle population, now standing 
at 2 million, has scarcely increased at all, and this is 


also the case with respect to its sheep population of 
2 million. Bulgaria has suffered serious setbacks, 
with a drop from 1.8 million cattle to 1.4 million, 
and from 10.2 million sheep to 7.7 million. Sheep 
are particularly valued in Romania and Bulgaria 
for their milk, cheese, and mutton, and their skins 
used locally to make jackets and coats. Lack of fod- 
der, plus poor shelter, and the use of cows for work 
in the fields have resulted in a decrease in their 
number and a decline in their productivity. All of 
which adds up to an alarming shortage of meat and 
milk. 

Hungary has the most hogs, about 7 million. The 
three countries are emphasizing hog raising, 
coupled with the introduction of hybrid corn from 
the United States. 

After a decade of neglect the regimes seem to 
have discovered the fact that the natural setting 
of Danubia may still offer the best possibilities 
for economic development, and that in any case 
an industrial revolution presumes an agrarian one. 
Therefore, measures to revive agriculture are now 
under way. Bulgaria, in particular, has announced 
plans to treble agricultural production, possibly by 
1962. Higher investments and targets are also 
planned in Romania and Hungary. Several mil- 
lion peasants are being mobilized in their spare 
time for the purpose. Whether this non-remuner- 
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ated labor, working on collective farms, can achieve 
the desired results remains to be seen. 


DANUBIA’S PLACE IN THE SOVIET BLOC. 
The domestic economic patterns and policies as 
well as the political and economic ties with the 
bloc, and particularly with the Soviet Union, have 
brought about revolutionary changes in the for- 
eign trade of the three countries and raise questions 
about their role within the bloc. 

The most striking consequence of the new eco- 
nomic development is that this one-time granary of 
Europe occasionally now experiences food shortages 
and at the same time is short of energy, materials, 
and capital goods for the newly developed indus- 
tries which provide it with surplus commodities. 
The problem is complicated by the fact that many 
of the new surpluses are not competitive on the 
world market except when subsidized. 

Nearly three-quarters of Hungary’s exports con- 
sist of finished and semi-finished goods, of which 
two-thirds are products of heavy industry, and near- 


ly three-quarters of its imports are fuels and raw 
materials, again primarily for heavy industry. Al- 
though Romania’s main exports continue to be 
crude oil and petroleum products, lumber, and 
grain, as in the past, they are increasingly supple- 
mented by manufactured goods. Its main imports 
consist of coke, iron ore, metals, and industrial 
equipment. Bulgaria also continues to sell abroad 
its traditional agricultural products, such as tobacco 
and tobacco products, fruits, and vegetables, but 
a rising proportion of the total exports are ores 
and concentrates, metals, and manufactured goods. 
Predominant among its imports are heavy machin- 
ery, transportation equipment, metals and metal 
products, and petrochemicals. 

An even more drastic change has occurred in 
the direction of trade. In prewar times, most of 
Danubia’s trade was with western and central 
Europe, and in the immediate prewar and war 
years with Germany. Now more than four-fifths 
of the total value of foreign trade in the case of 
Romania and Bulgaria and two-thirds in the case of 
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